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OBJECTIVITY AND VALUE 


HEN philosophers set out to defend nowadays what is vari- 
W cusly designated ‘‘ objectivity of values,’’ ‘‘an objective theory 
of value,’’ or ‘‘objective values,’’ they are employing phrases 
which have become almost completely uninformative. In general, 
a twofold ambiguity is present. First, the reader wonders what 
the term ‘‘objective’’ refers to. Is it the methods of inquiry, is it 
value judgments, or is it values themselves that are intended to be 
thus objective? Second, we wonder what the term ‘‘objective”’ it- 
self means. In which of its many specific senses is it being used? 
A thorough analysis of the concept of objectivity, its meanings 
and referents, is therefore needed in order to clarify modern dis- 
cussions of questions of value. This paper offers such an analysis. 
The paper is, accordingly, in import, primarily analytical, and not 
critical. There will be no space here to criticize all the concep- 
tions and theories of ‘‘objectivity and value’’ which will be disen- 
tangled and pointed out. Nevertheless, an essential propaedeutic 
to this more philosophical task will be accomplished by our analy- 
sis; for in order to know what we believe we must first know what 
we mean. 


I. THEORIES OF OBJECTIVITY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF VALUE 


The various contemporary conceptions of objectivity which 
we are about to discuss were derived almost exclusively from the 
German idealist usage, the original medieval usage having all but 
disappeared from philosophical parlance. As an initial, generic 
definition of objectivity—one which will include all the specific 
meanings to follow—we may suggest ‘‘over-personal control.’’ 
Anything is objective if it is in some way over-personal or over- 
individual and if it exerts some kind of control or directiveness. 
Now empirically we find that ‘‘objectivity’’ is employed in three 
different areas of the value problem, and failure to distinguish 
these areas may lead to hopeless confusions. The three areas may 
be roughly called those of methodological objectivity, where ‘‘ob- 
jective’’ refers to the method or attitude of inquiry ; epistemologi- 
cal objectivity, where ‘‘objective’’ refers to value judgments; and 
metaphysical objectivity, where ‘‘objective’’ refers to the status of 
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values themselves in the world. We shall discuss the various mean- 
ings of theories of objectivity under each of these three headings, 


A. “‘Objective’’ as Referring to Method 


Under the first heading, methodology in the theory of value, 
three different meanings of ‘‘objectivity’’ can be distinguished, 

(1) The first meaning is perhaps the most frequent. Here 
“‘objective’’ means simply ‘‘unbiased,’’ ‘‘unprejudiced,’’ or, as 
the dictionary has it, ‘‘expressing facts without distortion from 
one’s personal feelings or prejudice.’?? When a theory of value 
is said to be objective in this sense, what is meant is only. that the 
method employed has been free from bias and from intruding 
personal wishes or desires. Such a conception of objectivity in 
method is not likely to engender any controversy, for presumably 
every investigator wishes to be objective in this sense. Indeed, 
such freedom from bias is a methodological goal of all philosophical 
and scientific inquiries. Let us adopt the phrase methodal ob- 
jectivity to designate this meaning of objectivity. 

(2) In a second sense, ‘‘objective’’ is equivalent to ‘‘detach- 
ment’’ or ‘‘non-involvement.’’ In defending this kind of objec- 
tivity, protagonists believe that the way to obtain genuine 
knowledge about value is through scientific disinterestedness— 
detachment and aloofness from the value-facts and relations being 
investigated. Hence this meaning is properly labeled scientific 
objectivity. Opposed to its defenders are other thinkers, largely the 
_ existentialists, who feel that the only way value theory can success- 
fully proceed is through vital personal experience and expression, 
through intellectual, emotional, and volitional involvement in the 
‘‘value-facts’’ under investigation. When these thinkers speak 
out against objectivity, it is the above meaning they have in mind. 
The following quotations illustrate: 


There is a richer form of expression than mere objective description.2 


In the realm of the spirit objectification means destruction of the reality which 
we seek to know, for that reality is not an object... . Knowledge of the 
spirit . . . cannot be objectified. In philosophy, which is knowledge of the 
spirit, there must be an inner kinship between the knower and the known. 
There must be creative spiritual experience and a recognition of the reality of 
the spirit. Knowledge of truth is communion with truth and life in it. 


(3) A final meaning of ‘‘objectivity’’ in the present connection 
refers to behavioral observability. That is objective which relates 
1 Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language, 1940. 


2 Hugo Minsterberg, The Eternal Values, p. 393. 
8 Nicolas Berdyaev, The Destiny of Man, p. 12. 
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to what is behaviorally observable; or more strictly, that method 
or that attitude is objective which confines itself to what is ob- 
gervable, testable, and verifiable, in short, to behavioral facts. 
This conception of objectivity goes far beyond the previous one. 
For in this sense, objectivity of method not only signifies the im- 
partiality and detachment of the inquirer, but also marks off a 
definite area of subject matter where value-facts are alleged to be 
located. Those who use and defend the ‘‘objective method’’ in 
this sense actually mean the behavioral method, as in the following 
example : 

Behavior, or conduct, broadly surveyed in all the dimensions that experience 
affords, can alone give us the proper perspective. ... The history of psy- 


chology, the record both of its past failures and of its recent successes, thus 
abundantly justifies our provisional adoption of the objective method. 


B. “‘Objective’’ as Referring to Judgments of Value 


We pass now to a group of meanings of ‘‘objective’’ which 
relate to judgments of value. In all cases the over-individual fac- 
tor is some truth or falsity, some normative judgment or some 
descriptive judgment, which holds regardless of any individual’s 
attitude toward the judgment. And this truth or falsity, or this 
norm, is said to have directiveness for individuals in their valua- 
tions, which are correct or incorrect accordingly. 

(4) The first and broadest meaning of ‘‘objective,’’ in this 
epistemological sense, is simply ‘‘true or false.’? This view of 
objectivity—which regards judgments of value as genuine judg- 
ments allowing of truth or falsity—is opposed to the emotive 
theory of values, as illustrated thus: 


By the new subjectivism in ethics I mean the view that when anyone says 
‘this is right’’ or ‘‘this is good’’, he is only expressing his own feeling; he 
is not asserting anything true or false, because he is not asserting or judging 
at all; he is really making an exclamation that expresses a favorable feeling.5 


The following sentences also illustrate the contrast between the 
emotive view and objectivity in the present sense: 


.. . Russell remarks that he now no longer believes in the objectivity of morai 
judgments but holds that they depend wholly on emotion.¢ 


Emotional responses to objects simply are, but there is no way in which their 
objective reference may be held to be true or false; whereas valuation has 
logical character by which it is true or false.7 


4R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value, pp. 141 and 145. 

5 Brand Blanshard, ‘‘The New Subjectivism in Ethics,’’ Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, IX (1949), p. 504. 

6 Thomas Hill, Contemporary Ethical Theories, p. 14. 

7G. Jury, Value and Ethical Objectivity (London, 1937), p. 190. 
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The widest meaning of ‘‘objectivity’’ is, then, in reference to 
judgments, ‘‘truth or falsity.’’ The term cognitive objectivity will 
best describe the view which holds that value judgments do have 
this character. 

But cognitive objectivity never appears in isolation; for there 
must always be some standard or test by which the truth or falsity 
claimed is to be measured. Hence we have a derivative set of 
meanings for ‘‘objective.’’ These criteria fall into two main di- 
visions: those which reduce value judgments to descriptive factual 
judgments, describing either actual valuations or some other state 
of affairs, and which thus measure value judgments like any other 
kind of descriptions in empirical science; and those which hold 
that there are value judgments in a ‘‘distinctive sense,’’ to use 
Dewey’s phrase. 

(5) The former of these theories holds that, while value judg- 
ments are objective in the wide cognitive sense of being either true 
or false (and hence not just emotive utterances), they can be inter- 
preted in some psychological, sociological, or naturalistic way, such 
as, for instance, that value judgments are statements expressing the 
fact that the speaker has a certain attitude, or that society ap- 
proves, or that some evolutionary type has survived. Thus some 


writers, like Westermarck, who would deny value judgments in a 


9? 


‘distinctive sense,’’ would nevertheless be called objectivists in 
this descriptive, scientific sense. An example of this usage of the 
term ‘‘objectivity’’ is given as follows: : 
It has been characteristic of naturalistic ethics to select some aspect of the 
natural order and raise it to the position of a criterion for the moral order. 
This has given ethics an empirical objectivity in keeping with the tendency to 
lay emphasis upon the positive sciences. . . .8 


Let us call this scientific interpretation of the cognitive ob- 
jectivity of value judgments, descriptive objectivity. 

(6) In contrast, value judgments are held to be cognitively 
objective in a ‘‘distinctive sense.’’ This view holds that they 
cannot be reduced to types of judgment found in any of the de- 
scriptive sciences like anthropology or sociology. This meaning is 
often the minimum meaning of ‘‘objective’’ as employed in the 
phrase ‘‘objective validity of value judgments’’; i.e., whatever 
their character may be, value judgments cannot be reduced to 
descriptive judgments in any ordinary sense. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the following definition : 


8 Ibid., p. 83. 
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The supposed objectivity of moral values, as understood in this treatise, implies 
that ... . what is said to be good or bad, right or wrong, cannot be reduced 
merely to what people think to be good or bad, right or wrong.® 


Here the difference between descriptive objectivity and what we 
shall henceforth call valuational objectivity is clearly brought out. 
““Qbjectivity’’ is here used to cover any and all views which hold 
value judgments to be in any sense distinctive, and is contrasted 
with views which would reduce value judgments to statements of 
empirical psychology, sociology, ete. It is to be noted that the 
theories of descriptive and valuational objectivity, though both 
come under cognitive objectivity and hence are both opposed to 
the emotive theory, are nevertheless fundamentally opposed to each 
other as well. 

(7) Under valuational objectivity there is again a twofold 
division, determined by the status assigned to the norm by which 
‘“‘value judgments in a distinctive sense’’ are to be attested. That 
is to say, there are some thinkers who would hold that value judg- 
ments are cognitively and valuationally objective, but who would 
nevertheless hold that the norm by which their validity is to be 
determined is a subjective and an arbitrary one, i.e., made by the 
individual and having no authority beyond the individual. Op- 
posed to this is the view which claims norms to have some sort of 
over-subjective or over-individual status and authority, however 
that status and authority be defined. In the latter case the norm 
- is called arn objective norm. This application of objectivity is 
brought out in the following statements: 

The belief that objective value judgments are impossible usually and naturally 
leads to the conclusion that attention should be diverted to more profitable 
discussions. .. . The assumption that objective value judgments are possible 
leads to bewilderment, uncertainty, and doubt. On the other hand, the belief 


that value judgments are subjective leads usually to certain fairly definite and 
useful moral principles.1° 


Here ‘‘objective value judgments’’ clearly refers to normative 
judgments with over-individual authority. And that there are 
such normative judgments is what is being denied—although the 
author would probably hold that value judgments are true or false 
and are in some sense valuationally distinctive. That is, the truth 
or falsity of the value judgment is to be measured solely by the 
subjective norm of arbitrary decision. 

' Another example of this use of ‘‘objectivity’’ is taken from 
Urban: 


9 Edward Westermarck, Ethical Relativity, p. 3. 
10Charner M. Perry, ‘‘The Arbitrary as Basis for Rational Morality,’’ 
International Journal of Ethics, XLIII (1933), p. 128. 
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All values are in one sense subjective. . . . But we recognize that our concept 
of subjectivity must make room for a kind of objectivity. . . . When we seck 
a name for this form of objectivity, we find one at hand in the concept of the 
norm and of normative judgments.11 


Let us adopt, then, the term normative objectivity to designate 
the view that at least some value judgments are normative in an 
over-individual way. It is to be noted that ‘‘objective’’ in this 
sense, or ‘‘objective validity,’’ presupposes the notions of cognitive 
and valuational objectivity as well as that of over-individual norma. 
tiveness. All three are included at once. And in most discussions 
this may reasonably be assumed, without making the distinctions, 
That is, it may generally be assumed that the phrase ‘‘objective 
validity of value judgments’? means that judgments are true or 
false, valuationally distinctive, and over-individually normative. 
But it is necessary for purposes of analysis to recognize the com- 
bined meanings and separate them, because, as we have illustrated, 
‘‘objective’’ is sometimes used to cover only one of the three as- 
pects. 

We have just said that normative objectivity is the name ap- 
plied to the characteristic of normative judgments which have 
some kind of over-individual authority. Now within the range of 
normative objectivity, theories again divide, according to whether 
they find the norm in some characteristic of the judgment itself 
or in the judges of it, or whether they find the norm to be based on 
some aspect of reality, some object, which the judgment describes 
or defines. In the former case, where the norm is intra-judgmental, 
the term ‘‘objective,’’ or ‘‘objective validity,’’ has come to refer 
to, not only the over-individual normative character of judgments 
in general, but in addition the specific norms adopted by philoso- 
phers. Thus ‘‘objectivity’’ has come to be identified in meaning 
with these specific intra-judgmental norms. There appear to be 
four such conceptions of objectivity, ie., conceptions which hold 
normative objectivity to lie in some characteristic of the normative 
judgment itself or of its judges. 

(8) (a) The first of these is commonly called social objectivity. 
On this view the truth or falsity of value judgments is determined 
by the social mind. Norms are empirical and are worked out, 
tested, and revised by the experience of society. Value judgments 
do not have cognitive objectivity absolutely and independent of 
consciousness, but neither is their validity determined by any one 
individual. The following quotation illustrates: 


. . - §*Objective’’ means ‘‘common to many subjects’’ and not ‘‘ independent 
of all.’ . . . ‘*Objective’’ has here been used to denote the Experience con- 


11 W. M. Urban, Valuation, Its Nature and Laws, p. 17. 
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structed through inter-subjective intercourse, and its Objects as distinguished 
from the objects of individual, private experience at the unsocialized level. . . . 
Ethics deals with judgments that have Objectivity in the sense of commonness 
and independence of this or that individual, though not unconditionality and 
universality.12 


A similar view is expressed as follows: 


Since, on the present theory, moral judgments are not propositions, the sense 
of ‘‘objective’’ most appropriate to them is intersubjectivity. ... And the 
intersubjectivity of valid moral judgments results, I believe, from the fact 
that the whole process of criticism is determined by social influence and 
conditions.18 


(9) (b) A second theory, in the present connection, is that 
normative judgments of value are objective in the sense of being 
self-evident. According to this view, judgments of value are direct 
and logically necessary intuitions of reason. It is claimed that, 
on the basis of experience, judgments of good and evil can be 
apprehended with the same kind of self-evidence as mathematical 
truth. Ethics is thought of as an a priori science, like geometry, 
setting forth self-evident and incontestable propositions of good 
and bad. This is the meaning of ‘‘objective’’ as understood by a 
long tradition of British utilitarians, from whom we choose Rashdall 
to illustrate : 


I have tried to give you reasons for rejecting the view that our moral judg- 
ments are merely a formulated result of some kind of feeling or emotion, and 
for believing that they come from the rational or intellectual part of our 
nature... and can therefore claim the same kind of objective truth or 
validity as the axioms of mathematics or those self-evident laws of thought 
upon which in the last result all scientific reasoning depends.1+ 


(10) (c) Another interpretation of the normative objectivity 
of value judgments, based solely on intra-judgmental considera- 
tions, is to be found in the conception of Kant. Objectivity in 
general, for Kant, means a coherent, categorially ordered construc- 
tion or system. That is objective which conforms to the a priori 
categories of the mind. When applied to existence, this means 
that those things are objective which are determined in their 
structure by the nature of the a priori categories; when applied to 
judgments, it means that those judgments are objective which come 
under the universal and necessary judgments which define the 
meaning of the categories and stand as the ground of all knowledge. 


12 F, R. Tennant, Philosophical Theology, Vol. I, pp. 153, 155, and 156. 


18 Abraham Kaplan, ‘‘Are Moral Judgments Assertions?’’ Philosophical 
Review, LI (1942), p. 300. 


14 Hastings Rashdall, Is Conscience an Emotion? pp. 46-47. 
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In morals, the a priori category relates to duty only and jg 
known as the categorical imperative. The categorical imperative 
is a law of reason which is universally and necessarily valid for 
every rational moral being. The particular moral principles of 
action, then, are to be ranked as objective or subjective according 
as they do or do not conform to this a priort categorical imperative, 


Practical principles are propositions which contain a general determination 
of the will, having under it several practical rules. They are subjective, or 
maxims, when the condition is regarded by the subject as valid only for hig 
own will. They are objective, or practical, laws when they are recognized ag 
objective, i.e., as valid for the will of every rational being.15 
















As regards the good, or value, it is never, according to Kant, 
apprehended or intuited directly by reason, but is wholly derivative 
from the knowledge of duty: 


The paradox is that the concept of the good and evil is not defined prior to the 
moral law, to which, it would seem, the former would have to serve as founda- 
tion; rather the concept of the good and evil must be defined after and by 
means of the law.16 : 






Hence the only value is moral value. 
Judgments of value are objective, then, in the Kantian sense, 
if they are the determinations of a rational being acting solely from 
respect for the a priori categorical imperative. 
(11) (d) A final intra-judgmental interpretation of normative 
objectivity is that of coherence. 


When all ideas become coherent they cease to be private, and they are true or 
objective. . . .17 















Judgments of value thus have normative objectivity if they are 
interrelated or coherent with all other value judgments. 


C. “‘Objective’’ as Referring to the Status of Value 





We turn now to the third major area, where the term ‘‘objec- 
tive’’ refers to, defines, or assigns some status of value in reality. 
In all cases the over-individual element is what is sometimes called 
the value object, or more precisely some extra-subjective or non- 
egoistic aspect of reality ; and this is said to have directiveness for 
our personal valuations, whether rational, emotional, or volitional. 
The following theories also constitute, incidentally, the alternative, 
mentioned above, to the intra-judgmental theories, for they would 
base the objective norm not on some characteristic of the judgment 


15 Kant, Critique of Practical Reason (L. W. Beck translation), p. 130. 
16 Ibid., p. 171. 


17 John Laird, The Idea of Value, p. 244. 
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itself or its judges, but on the objective reference which the judg- 
ment describes, i.e., on the objective status of values themselves. 
The intra-judgmental theories tend to hold that values do not have 
any objective status, and that therefore the truth or falsity of 
value judgments must be found in some characteristic of the judg- 
ment itself; whereas the following theories hold that value itself 
has some trans-egoistic status, and that therefore the value judg- 
ment is to be measured according to its more or less adequate ap- 
prehension of the objective reference. 

(12) A first meaning under what we shall broadly call meta- 
physical objectivity is phenomenal or psychological objectivity. 
“Qbjective’’ here refers to the things outside us. The notion of 
independence from consciousness is not included, but only the 
designation of the outer side of the phenomenal field. Kohler de- 
fines this meaning as follows: 


... The meaning of ‘‘objective’’ in the phenomenal field has no direct 
connection with physical existence outside the physical organism. We tend 
to call such properties of our phenomenal environment objective as have a 
counterpart in the physical environment of the organism. But the green color 
of a leaf is phenomenally ‘‘ objective’’ even if we decide that no colors what- 
soever occur in the physical world.18 


“Objective’’ means here ‘‘phenomenally outer,’’ and not neces- 
sarily ‘‘ physically independent.”’ 

As applied to values, this conception of their status is il- 
lustrated thus: 


We have ... referred to the value of an experience as the ‘‘object’’ of a 
particular kind of act or attitude. It is in this sense, then, that we think 
values are ‘‘objective’’; that is, they are the qualitative objectives, the im- 
mediate sensuous termini, of particular acts of valuing. This meaning of the 
term objective, . . . is sometimes called psychological objectivity in order to 
distinguish. it from ... the doctrine that values are psychologically un- 
conditioned, that is, that they exist or subsist independently of particular sub- 
jects.19 


(13) ‘‘Objective,’’ on another view, means ‘‘intrinsic.’’ This 
is the conception that values are objective in that they are intrinsic 
characters of various situations. Again independence from 
consciousness is not implied, since it is generally held that the only 
situations which do have objective, i.e., intrinsic, value, are situa- 
tions which involve the presence of consciousness. Laird puts this 
view as follows: 


All mental facts are, in one sense, ‘‘subjective’’ because they are states or 
phases of some self, subject, or ego. In another, and in a much more im- 


18 Wolfgang Kéhler, The Place of Value in a World of Facts, p. 70. 
19 John Reid, A Theory of Value, p. 47. 
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portant sense, however, they are ‘‘objective’’, because, they really are facts 
which may be known through observation, judgment, inference and other such 
processes. .. . In other words, our thoughts may refer to minds or other 
thoughts in the same fundamental way as they may refer to things that are 
not minds at all. In every such instance there is reference to an object, and 
every property so referred to is, in the same sense and for the same reason, 
an objective property. ... Value or worth may be a character of certain 
things, and therefore may be objective.20 


Moore regrets the identification of ‘‘objective’’ with ‘‘intrinsic,” 
but recognizes it nevertheless: 


. . - I think that what those who contend for the ‘‘ objectivity ’’ of certain kinds 
of value, or for the ‘‘objectivity’’ of judgments of value, commonly have in 
mind is not really ‘‘objectivity’’ at all, but either that the kinds of value in 
question are themselves ‘‘intrinsic,’’ or else that they have a fixed relation 
to some kind that is so. The conception upon which they really wish to lay 
stress is not that of ‘‘objective value,’’ but that of ‘‘intrinsic value,’’ though 
they confuse the two.21 


(14) Another conception of the objective status of values is 
found in the idea of social or communal value. Here value is said 
to reside in the social mind or collective will. 


A subjective value is said to be actual, to have objective grounds, when it is in 
some sense continuous with or convertible into, the social value.22 


S. Alexander is a notable representative of this view. Here are 
typical expressions of his formulation of it: 


Beauty . . . is objective, first, in the sense that it is communicable or sharable. 
. . . The communicability of beauty is, however, only a condition of its ob- 
jectivity in the more important sense of that term, that dependent though it is 
on a mind, it is not dependent on an individual mind, but is a common pos- 
session of many minds. Beauty must be said to have a social character, pro- 
vided that word is not taken to imply that the minds which possess it in 
common are necessarily a society in the strict sense. . . . Truth is objective 
like beauty, and for the same reasons. . .. In the more important sense of 
objectivity, the true appeals to the scientific impulse in many persons, and is 
not specific to any one person. . . . Morality is objective just because it is 
determined by the adjustment of individuals, and it has therefore authority 
over any one individual.23 


Let us call this conception of the status of value communal 
objectivity. 

(15) The senses of metaphysical objectivity so far mentioned 
have all referred to situations involving the presence of conscious- 

20 J. Laird, op. cit., pp. 230 and 241. 

21G. E. Moore, Philosophical Studies, p. 258. 


22 W. M. Urban, op. cit., p. 388. 
23 Samuel Alexander, Beauty and Other Forms of Value, pp. 174, 229, and 
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ness in some way (though value was defined to be inherent to those 
situations and not constituted by somebody’s taking up an attitude 
toward them). In another important sense, however, ‘‘objective’’ 
means (and this is perhaps its most common meaning) ‘‘independ- 
ent of consciousness.’’ This view in the theory of value is il- 
lustrated as follows: 


Since the arguments against the independent reality of a realm of values fail, 
I see no reason for abandoning the position of unreflective common sense, to 
the effect that values are objective and given, not invented or posited or pro- 
jected by the mind.2¢ 


Or again : 


For values to be objective ... we must mean that... the sufficient con- 
ditions for the specific difference between one experience of value and another 


are wholly objective; that is, their nature does not depend on the way conscious- 
ness reacts to them.25 


Let us call this meaning trans-phenomenal ** objectivity. 

But this conception seldom appears as such; for there is usually 
some specification of just how the philosopher conceives value to be 
thus independent of consciousness. Thus objectivity comes to be 
identified not only with this transphenomenal feature in general— 
independence from consciousness—but with the specific conception 
of how value is regarded as independent, i.e., with the specific 
status assigned to it. Four such specifications are discernible. 

(16) (a) The first of these is physical objectivity. Here ‘‘ob- 
jective’? is just an adjective designating physical objects. For 
values to be objective in this sense, they would have to be resident 


in physical or material things. This meaning is illustrated as fol- 
lows : 


The ... most obvious meaning of the presupposition of reality 27 is that of 
physical as distinguished from psychical existence. If this is what the pre- 
supposition means, then in order that the value may continue it is necessary 
that this specific meaning ... shall be fulfilled. If this meaning cannot be 


realized, if conversion into the object cannot take place, then the value is 
subjective and imaginary.28 


The total physical objectivity of value would be maintained only by 
strict materialism. 


24Raphael Demos, ‘‘Moral Value as Irreducible, Objective, and Cog- 
nizable,’? Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, VI (1945), p. 172. 

25 Harold Lee, ‘‘A Precise Meaning of Objective and Subjective in Value 
Theory,’? this JouRNAL, XXXVII (1940), p. 629. 

26 This phrase is Kohler’s; cf. op. cit. 

27 Le., objectivity. 

28 W. M. Urban, op. cit., p. 387. 
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(17) (b) The second theory under the present grouping ig 
somewhat harder to define. Values are said to be objective in the 
sense that the source or conditions of value are independent of 
consciousness. The conditions for the experience of value are de: 
terminate and are existentially objective so as to be identifiable by 
explicit judgments. Some illustrations will focus the core of this 
theory : 


. - - Values are objective in the empirical sense that there are determinate 
causes in the world capable of setting up approval feelings which serve ag 
revelations of the genuine conditions of a satisfying human life.29 


The goodness of a good object is a potentiality for the realization of good- 
ness in experience. But this goodness resident in the object as a potentiality 
for producing experience of a certain quality, is no more dependent upon the 
actual appreciation of it in some experience than the objective roundness of a 
round thing is dependent on its actually being measured with calipers. .. ; 
Such value-properties of things are as objective as any other properties of 
them, though the kind of value which external objects have is extrinsic only. 


We may call this view extrinsic objectivity. It holds that the 
causes or conditions, or more precisely extrinsic values, are de- 
terminate in character and exist independent of consciousness, but 
that immediate values are some sort of subjective feelings or emo- 
tions or likings. 

(18) (c) Another doctrine of the independent status of values 
is that which holds values to be objective in the sense of being ideal 
essences or subsistents. Hartmann is a leading exponent of this 
position, as is shown by the following excerpts: 


. . . Values have actually an existence in themselves, independent of all imagi- 
nation and longing. ... The consciousness of them does not determine values, 
but ... values determine the consciousness of them. . . . No ideal object of 
@ priori insight can be displaced by the subject or made dependent upon him. 
It offers the same absolute resistance to the will of the subject as any real 
object of perception. And this resistance ‘‘is’’ its objectivity. . . . The value 
expressing itself in the judgment is independent of the subject who judges. 
It has as genuine an ideal self-existence as any mathematical law. . . . Values 
do not change, but our insight into them changes. The insight however 
changes, because the values themselves and their ideal order do not change 
with the movements of the mental eye, and because they are objective and self- 
existent.31 


This doctrine may be properly named Platonic objectivity. 

(19) (d) A final meaning of ‘‘objective’’ falling under the 
heading of trans-phenomenal objectivity is the view of Urban. It 
must be noted first, however, that Mr. Urban’s description of the 


29 Arthur K. Rogers, Ethics and Moral Tolerance, p. 142. 
30 C, I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, pp. 389 and 407. 
31 Nicolai Hartmann, Ethics, Vol. I, pp. 93, 224, 226, and 229. 
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metaphysical status and meaning of value is not the basis for his 
conception of normative objectivity; his theory of normative ob- 
jectivity, as expounded in Chapter XIV of Valuation, may be re- 
garded, under our present groupings, as a special transcendental 
form of coherence objectivity mentioned above. His use of the 
word ‘‘objectivity’’ in the present connection is a unique and per- 
haps unfortunate term to describe what he considers to be the 
reality meaning or ontological import of value. 

This usage is out of keeping with any ordinary philosophical 
sense of the term ‘‘objectivity.’’ It stems from a distinction 
which Meinong made between an object and an objective. <A judg- 
ment of an object describes what a thing is or does; but a judgment 
of an objective states that an object is so and so or that something 
did or did not occur. The former is a judgment of what, the latter 
a judgment of that. 


... it is just this ‘‘that,’’ this dass construction, which for Meinong, to 
whom we owe the empirical distinction between objects and objectives, is the 
sign of an objective. Thus the analysis of any existential judgment (e.g., 
that the prisoner committed the offense) leads to a clear-cut distinction be- 
tween the object upon which the judgment is passed, in this case the prisoner, 
and that which is judged about him, that he did commit the offense.32 


The distinction is especially clear in the case of negative existential 
_ judgments, e.g., that no disturbance took place. For here there is 
no object, no disturbance, no what which can be judged; but there 
is an objective, viz., that something did not occur. 

Now Urban holds that value is an objective in an analogous 
sense. A judgment of value does not describe or state what a thing 
is, does not define a quality or relation; rather it expresses a cer- 
tain that about objects. And the specific that which is expressed 
by the value judgment is that an object ought to be. Value is not 
an object but an objective, and the judgment states that it ought 
to be or ought not to be. Thus value applies to the whole of reality ; 
for about any given object it can be said that it must come some- 
where on the scale of ought-to-be. The author concludes: 


-.. Value is a wholly unique and irreducible form of objectivity, lying be- 
tween being and non-being, but itself not a form of being. . . .33 


Let us call this doctrine imperative objectivity. 


II. Summary 


To summarize the analysis of the foregoing section, we may 
present a table showing the various meanings or theories of ob- 


82 Urban, ‘‘Value and Existence,’’ this JouRNAL, XIII (1916), p. 462. 
83 Ibid., p. 464. 
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jectivity, and then, as a purely mnemonic device, another table with 
the names we have assigned to each. 


I 
A. Methodological Objectivity 


Objective means: Opposed to: 


unprejudiced personally biased 
detached existentially involved 
private, introspective 


B. Epistemological Objectivity 
Objective means: - Opposed to: 


true or false . emotive, non-cognitive 
scientifically reducible emotive (also valuationally 
irreducible) 
valuationally irreducible emotive (also scientifically 
reducible) 
over-individually normative privately normative 
socially determined 
self-evident 
categorially constituted 
coherent 


C. Metaphysical Objectivity 


Objective means: Opposed to: 
phenomenally outside mentally inner 
qualitatively intrinsic constituted by relation to 
attitude 
communally embodied private ‘ 
independent of consciousness existing only for consciousness 
physically independent 
externally conditioning 
ideally subsistent 
valuationally imperative 


II 
Names for the Theories of Objectivity 


A. Methodological. 


(1) Methodal. 
(2) Scientific. 
(3) Behavioral. 
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B. Epistemological. 
(4) Cognitive. 
(5) Descriptive. 
(6) Valuational. 
(7) Normative. 
(8) Social. 
(9) Self-evidence. 
(10) Kantian. 
(11) Coherence. 


C. Metaphysical. 


(12) Phenomenal. 

(13) Intrinsic. 

(14) Communal. 

(15) Trans-phenomenal. 
(16) Physical. 
(17) Extrinsic. 
(18) Platonic. 
(19) Imperative. 


Such an imposing array of meanings of objectivity in the 
philosophy of value (each of which, however, has been substantiated 
by actual quotations from writers in the field) is apt to engender 
bewilderment. Nevertheless, the seeming complexity is diminished 
and clarified by three considerations: First, all of these meanings 
are variations or specifications of one underlying motif, which we 
have suggested to be that of ‘‘over-individual control.’’ Second, 
all the meanings fall into one or other of just three fundamental 
classes, which we have called the methodology, the epistemology, 
and the metaphysic of value. Third, these meanings or conceptions 
of objectivity are not to be regarded merely as linguistic ambig- 
uities, but as actual theories capable of affirmation or denial. In- 
deed, such a critique is what the present analysis naturally pre- 
pares for. . 

That these various meanings which we have isolated really do 
involve theories is surely evident, especially in the case of epistemo- 
logical and metaphysical objectivity. That is to say, when one 
maintains that value judgments are objective in the sense of being 
true or false, or being scientifically reducible, or valuationally ir- 
reducible, or over-individually normative (and then either socially 
approved, rationally willed, self-evident, or coherent), it is clear 
that all of these assertions are capable of affirmation or denial on 
the basis of relevant empirical or rational evidence. Similarly, 
when it is said that values are objective in the sense of being 
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phenomenally outside us, intrinsic properties, communally ep. 
bodied, independent of consciousness (and then either physically 
independent, extrinsic properties, ideally subsistent, or morally im. 
perative), these are also assertions which can be examined and 
significantly affirmed or denied. In other words, when objectivity 
is employed in any of these epistemological or metaphysical senses, 
there is involved a categorical assertion which may be upheld or 
disproved according to relevant evidence. In the case of methodo. 
logical objectivity, the theory appears in a hypothetical form: 
namely, if true knowledge is to be obtained about the nature of 
value, then the investigator must be methodally objective (in the 
first case), scientifically objective (in the second case), or be. 
haviorally objective (in the third case). In this form, these meth- 
odological assertions are also susceptible to support or refutation, 

What the philosopher who discusses objectivity and value must 
do, then, is, first of all, make it clear which area he is referring to 
when he defends or repudiates objectivity, and then make it clear 
which of the many specific doctrines he means to be discussing in 
that area. Ambiguity in this field can be avoided only by scrupv- 
lous care. Many of our discussions of value would be illuminated if, 
in our claims to or about objectivity, we would be perfectly clear 
about which conception we mean to be defending or denying, and 
if we could expect the same clarity, if not the same opinions, from 
others. 


DonALD WALHOUT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Practical Logic. Monroe C. BearpstEy. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1950. xxviii, 580 pp. $3.75. 


In talking about a book which has been conspicuously successful 
and in many ways extremely good, a reviewer should be given a few 
liberties which he usually denies himself. He does not, I think, 
have to play the role of trial judge and marshal every item of evi- 
dence which might contribute to a favorable or unfavorable ver- 
dict. The verdict is already favorable and the outlines of the 
book are well known. It is more to the point under these circum- 
stances to say something about matters which are a bit contro- 
versial and hence more interesting than an allround appraisal of a 
single text is ever likely to be. I shall therefore use Beardsley to 
illustrate some defects which I think are characteristic of the way 
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in which logic texts are written. My criticisms center on points 
where there is a show of systematic rigor which is never followed 
up and which could not in fact be followed up. I am not proposing 
to argue that every page of such volumes should be put together 
with the precision of an axiomatized system. Beardsley himself 
has a remarkable sureness of touch when he is talking informally 
about how arguments hang together and how words are used and 
misused, and this kind of thing should be encouraged. My case is 
directed against a specious overelaboration which occurs when text- 
book writers repeat the pattern laid out by previous textbook 
writers without taking it very seriously themselves. 

My first example concerns what it means to say that one state- 
ment follows necessarily from another, follows necessarily being the 
relation which holds between the conclusion and premises of a 
valid argument. Beardsley suggests that this relation could be 
left undefined but that, in the interests of simplicity and accuracy, 
it is best to define it in terms of incompatible (p. 287). The defi- 
nition specifies that a conclusion follows necessarily from given 
premises when its denial is incompatible with these premises. How- 
ever, looking back to p. 283 you will find that statements are said 
to be incompatible when they imply contradictory statements and 
on p. 213 that «implication is the relation which holds between the 
premises and conclusion of a valid argument. We have thus suc- 
ceeded in defining follows necessarily, the relation which holds be- 
tween the conclusion and premises of a valid argument, in terms 
of its converse, which holds under the same circumstances. Tech- 
nically, of course, there is no circularity in defining a relation in 
terms of its converse but I question, in this case, the gain in sim- 
plicity and accuracy—in fact, I question whether there is any 
clarification at all. This is based on the same considerations which 
were involved in the old rule excluding definition by synonyms. 
In view of the fact that substitutive definitions had to be incorrect 
whenever they permitted the exchange of expressions other than 
synonyms, this rule, if taken literally, was an obvious fraud. Its 
intent, however, was simple and intelligible; definitions which in- 
troduced an already recognized synonym were not instructive, since 
any obscurity attached to the definiendum would then carry over 
to the definiens.1_ The same applies to definition by way of a well 
recognized converse, and the objection is one which Beardsley ad- 


1 Beardsley actually took no precautions against the difficulty involved 
in the original rule. On p. 163 you are told that definitions are correct when 
the defining term has the same designation as the term to be defined; on p. 69 
you learn that terms with the same designation are synonymous; finally you are 
warned on p. 180 against definitions in synonymous terms. 
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mits in other contexts: a definition of fat in terms of adipose jg 
rejected on the ground that it is not helpful and that it would be 
‘‘hard to define adipose without using fat’’ (p. 180). In the cage 
just reviewed the issue never comes up because the definition scheme 
is not laid out in such a way that one can see what is being done 
without running back over the preceding chapters. 

The conviction that incompatibility or contradiction can be 
used in this way has been in circulation for some time and Beardsley 
takes pains to point out (p. 287) that his definition of follows 
necessarily is the one usually adopted. I agree that this is often 
done but would add that it is done in an offhand fashion which 
suggests an even more explicit circularity. Consider, for example, 
some explanations produced by A. J. Ayer in Language, Truth and 
Logic. He defines (2nd edition, p. 60) the synonymity of two 
expressions by requiring that the result of exchanging them in a 
given sentence yield an equivalent sentence and then goes on to 
define equivalence by reference to sameness of deductive conse- 
quences. Finally, he defines p is deducible from q as meaning the 
denial of p contradicts gq. We thus have deducibility defined in 
terms of contradiction, at which point Ayer drops the subject. 
Let us see what would happen if it were pressed a little further. 
I am sure that Ayer would not want to use contradicts in such a 
way that a statement is contradicted only by its denial, for in this 
case p would be deducible from q only if the denial of p was 
identical with the denial of g so that p and q would be identical. 
It is more probable that he meant that q together with the denial 
of p leads to contradiction in the sense that a contradiction could 
be deduced from this pair. But in this case we have an obvious 
circularity in that the definition of deducibility brings in deduci- 
bility all over again. Ayer, by the way, does not separate de- 
ducibility from the consequence relation and refers to a proposition 
as being deducible from or following from another as if the two 
phrases were interchangeable. The problem is thus the same one 
which Beardsley is proposing to solve except that in Ayer’s case it 
looks as if the circularity came out in the open without reference to 
the question of admissible synonyms. I make this statement 
guardedly, since it is quite possible to get out of the difficulty in 
one way or another. One could, for example, leave contradicts 
as a primitive and unelucidated term and define p follows from q 
(or p is deducible from q) exactly as Ayer suggests. This would 
involve no circularity but it would provide no test of when p fol- 
lowed from q and it is unlikely that Ayer or anyone else would be 
satisfied with it. Again, one could bring in the usual distinction 
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between deducible from and follows from, defining the former in 
terms of the latter and then proceeding as before; this would admit 
g respectable definition of deducibility but otherwise be open to 
the same objection. Finally it would be possible to take a semantic 
approach, making a group of formulae contradictory when they 
pecame false for every interpretation and a group of statements 
contradictory when they could be obtained by substitution from a 
contradictory group of formulae. One'statement would then be 
said to follow from another when the second together with the 
denial of the first formed a contradictory group. This, again, 
would be free from circularity except for the technically admissible 
kind which always turns up in semantics; but it would offer no 
advantage, since follows from could be defined along the same lines 
without any reference to contradictory groups. The fact seems 
to be that the relation between contradiction and the rest of logic 
has been quite generally mishandled and although this might be 
passed over as relatively unimportant in a philosophical essay it is 
definitely out of place in a text.2 Beardsley himself gives some 
stern but reasonable advice which is relevant to all the issues just 
mentioned. ‘‘ Before you set out to develop an argument,’’ he says 
(p. 181), ‘‘you may save yourself a good deal of confusion if you 
think out your key terms carefully. First, decide which of them 


you can leave undefined. Second, write out for your own guid- 
ance a formal definition of those terms which you can define by 
means of the undefined terms.”’ 


2 Ayer does not assert, like E. A. Burtt, that the law of contradiction un- 
folds the ‘‘secret of implicative necessity’’ (Right Thinking, pp. 119-120). 
He does believe that every analytic proposition (at least within logic) can be 
recognized as such in its own right ‘‘by its form,’’ so that it would be un- 
necessary to depend on deductive methods to obtain all the theorems of Prin- 
cipia Mathematica. He thinks that Russell probably failed to appreciate this 
(Language, Truth and Logic, 2nd edition, p. 81). In application to the whole 
of the Principia system this assertion is simply false, but it suggests a much 
simpler approach to implication or its converse. We could simply say ‘‘p 
implies q’’ or ‘‘q follows from p’’ when ‘‘if p then q’’ is analytic. If an- 
alyticity were defined by way of ‘‘true for all interpretations’? we would end 
with the scheme outlined above. Notice that this would not put the concept 
of contradiction in a privileged position and my hunch would be that Ayer 
only did so by inadvertence. My general case is directed against just such 
inadvertence. 

8 It is quite possible to read what Beardsley said on p. 287 in such a way 
that he is defining the single word ‘‘necessarily’’ (which he italicizes) in the 
context of ‘‘ follows necessarily.’? This would require a contextual definition 
(which the text does not discuss) and it would raise awkward questions about 
the intended use of ‘‘follows’’ when ‘‘necessarily’’ is omitted. Finally, I 
can’t see that it alters the circularity problem and I mention it merely to cover 
myself on any accusation of careless reading. 
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The next case I want to discuss is concerned with Mill’s methods 
and has somewhat the same character, for we are introduced to 
what appears to be a close analysis only to be left dangling later 
on. Up to the present it has been customary to exhibit these meth. 
ods at their face value and then go into a critical investigation of 
whether they really do provide a demonstration of causal relations 
or a route for discovering them. Beardsley very wisely chooses to 
detour this point and describe the methods in terms of what they 
accomplish after certain assumptions have been made. Granting 
the possibility of discriminating between relevant and irrelevant 
factors and granting that these can be controlled in the required 
way (e.g., all but one constant, all but one different, etc.), then 
causal laws can be confirmed or disconfirmed. The selection of 
relevant factors amounts to the formulation of a set of hypotheses 
(of an exceptionally simple kind) ; further moves merely assemble 
evidence (in a deceptively simple way) and the usual issue about 
proof and discovery is evaporated before it is raised. Thus the 
reader is mercifully spared a good deal of dreary criticism as well 
as the story of the drunkard who, keeping the soda constant, varied 
his drinks from whiskey to brandy to rum. Beardsley has actually 
used ‘‘hypothesis’’ in a more specialized way (cf. p. 216) and tends 
to underplay this aspect of Mill, but I doubt if he would disagree 
with the summary I have just given. He might have mentioned 
that the number of cases where an important advance in the history 
of science hinged on the acceptance or rejection of an ‘‘A is the 
cause of B’’ type of generalization after the fashion of the methods 
is very small. It is fair to assume that he knows this, for he says 
quite plainly (pp. 515-516) that if he were interested in ‘‘scientific 
method for its own sake’’ he would choose historical examples. 
The layman, he argues, is more nearly comparable to a juryman in 
a criminal trial than to a working scientist and does his thinking 
in terms of specific events causing other events. 

So far so good, but when it comes to matters of detail some 
curious complications arise. The section devoted to the meaning of 
‘*cause’’ explains a cause as the determining conditions of an event, 
these being defined in turn as the totality of necessary conditions, a 
necessary condition being one without which the event would not 
occur (p. 442). A little later (p. 452) we learn that the definition 
of ‘‘cause’’ implies that the cause is present whenever the effect 
occurs and absent whenever it fails to occur. This clearly doesn’t 
follow from the definition just quoted nor are we any better off 
when we find (p. 465) that causes must precede effects. I am not 
quarreling with the assumption that ‘‘cause’’ is usually understood 
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in such a way as to permit these implications; I am merely pointing 
out that Beardsley has used considerable space on a definition 
which doesn’t imply all that he wants to get out of it, in particular 
that the effect must be present whenever the cause is present. 
‘““When we speak of the cause of an event,’’ he says (p. 449), ‘‘we 
refer to its determining conditions, not its sufficient conditions.’’ 
No definition of ‘‘sufficient condition’’ is given but from the il- 
lustrations (on p. 449 and p. 465) it seems to be understood in the 
usual way. 

At first glance, this snarl seems to be peculiar to Beardsley’s 
exposition. I am not quite prepared to accept this diagnosis but 
before continuing I want to anticipate a counter-objection which 
night be raised. Why, it might be asked, should you worry about 
the correctness of a definition when it is obvious that the student 
can quite easily get the drift of Mill’s methods from the examples 
and comments in the text. The presentation is smooth and, more 
important still, it is oriented towards what makes sense rather 
than to the unplausible assertions on Mill’s part which are care- 
fully investigated in the older texts. I concede all these virtues 
but still believe that the criticism is worth making. What occurs 
here, as in the previous case, is that the shadow of technical pre- 
cision has been introduced with the substance entirely missing. 
This is one of the abuses of clear thinking against which beginning 
texts are supposed to arm us and it is no defense to say that in this 
particular case the effects are inconsequential. They are inconse- 
quential only insofar as the definitions themselves are inconsequen- 
tial and the student is conditioned to accept this sort of thing 
without raising awkward questions. 

I am quite sure that all this is a matter of inadvertence, and the 
interesting question is why should such an easily avoided slip have 
been made. One clue is provided by the tradition which pictures 
the development of science as a matter of sifting truth from error. 
Mill’s methods, in purporting to pick the real cause from among the 
mere pretenders, fits quite smoothly into this scheme, and the fact 
that these still occupy a central position in texts is an indication 
of the influence it exerts. Now Mill’s weaknesses in methodology 
are well recognized, so that any one who uses this material must 
know in advance that he can’t make a systematic case for much 
of it. And the difficulty is not confined to the peculiar shortcoming 
of Mill, for nothing like a simple scheme for admitting truth and 
excluding error is anywhere available and to write within such a 
framework of thought is to put a premium on evasion. I believe 
this can be illustrated by Beardsley’s remarks on hasty generaliza- 
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tions in section 58, where the topic is developed independently of 
the Mill material. Needless to say, he is against hasty generaliza- 
tions (p. 412) but adds that the matter of deciding when the num. 
ber of confirming instances is too small cannot be settled in general 
terms (p. 413). He is sure that one confirming instance is never 
sufficient (p. 413) although no explanation is offered beyond citing 
a few cases which went wrong in this respect. He is also sure 
(p. 414) that in making a generalization about ‘‘complicated 
things’? a few confirming instances are insufficient. (His own 
generalization about the single confirming instance could no doubt 
be used to illustrate this.) Finally he proposes that what we 
ought to look for are sound generalizations which are defined as 
useful and at the same time reasonably safe. This section ends 
with the suggestion that we often have to give up the effort to prove 
statements of the form ‘‘ All X are Y’’ and address ourselves to 
the ‘‘more fruitful and answerable question’’ concerning what 
proportion of X’s are Y’s. 

Actually none of this leads me to think that Beardsley himself 
has misjudged the situation he is dealing with. There are really 
no rules for handling this sort of thing as he, in effect, admits 
(p. 413). But the prevailing tradition doesn’t permit you to let 
it go at that, hence the quite uninstructive definition of sound 
generalization in terms of reasonably safe generalization, the vague 
and largely unsupported comments on the number of confirming 
instances, and the equally unsupported statement that statistical 
questions are more easily answered. By this route the reader is 
made to feel that he has received a set of maxims and apparently 
Beardsley intended this, for he later remarks that in chapters 12-14 
‘‘we discussed the rules that a generalization must obey if it is to 
be sound’’ (p. 517). My general conclusion is that he feels com- 
pelled to observe the established proprieties of textbook writing 
although a careful reading of Practical Logic makes it pretty clear 
that he knows better. 

There is, of course, a possible defense of the established pro- 
prieties, namely that they offer a simple approach to the subject 
and that this does good. The presumption here is that anything 
more exact or more realistic would discourage students and the 
good would remain undone. To answer this, something has to be 
said about possible alternatives. As far as exactness is concerned 
the situation is fairly clear. There are excellent reasons for rough 
statements and approximations but no good reason for putting in 
technicalities which don’t come off. Such writing is not particu- 
larly easy to digest and it certainly fails to come up to the professed 
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aims of logical training even on the most elementary level. The 
consequences of dropping the usual textbook framework for the 
description of the scientific method are a little harder to size up, but 
I think that Practical Logic itself can be cited to show that they are 
not unpromising. What is said, for example, about how we make 
hypotheses to explain everyday events is excellent and quite un- 
touched by any of the criticisms I have made. Here we find, not 
rules, but descriptions of what is broadly relevant to our choice, 
eg., such matters as simplicity, range, and likelihood (the latter 
being handled from the somewhat rough and ready frequency 
viewpoint which is in fact customary). A variety of other topics 
from analogy to sampling are treated with the same good sense and 
illustrated with a brevity which can only be appreciated by those 
who have grappled with the problem of finding such examples. I 
am fairly certain that something could be done along these lines 
in connection with strictly scientific material. It would illustrate 
the importance of intellectual inventiveness and perhaps convince 
the uninitiated beginner that you cannot think scientifically about 
a subject merely by avoiding unscientific thinking. It would show 
how far hunches as to the appropriateness or inappropriateness of 
an explanatory scheme serve to accelerate or retard its acceptance 
in a way which is quite unrelated to the mere accumulation of 
favorable or unfavorable data. It would indicate the extent to 
which discovery waits on innovations in craftsmanship and tech- 
niques of observation, a point which is always obscured in any 
exposition which centers on the traditional induction problem. It 
would describe the kind of considerations which lead to an altera- 
tion in one part of the body of a science at the expense of another 
and touch on the element of convention which plays a part in 
common sense as well as scientific thinking. All this would provide 
no systematic rules nor would it lend itself very well to the tra- 
ditional pictures of scientific virtue triumphing over unenlightened 
opposition but it might be both realistic and instructive. 

The serious obstacle to such an approach is the difficulty of as- 
sembling and organizing the material. No beginning text has at- 
tempted anything of the sort and it is no serious criticism of 
Beardsley to point out that he failed to do what no one else has 
tried. He obviously aimed at a fairly simple book and, as I 
mentioned before, he said that he had no intention of going into the 
scientific for its own sake (p. 515). Here again I think he is re- 
peating a fairly widespread mistake, namely the assumption that 
science can be used for edification without any serious attempt to 
look into what goes on. One of the things which would be con- 
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spicuous after such a look around is the very large element of 
flexibility which is admitted in any scientific decision. This is, of 
course, present even in the simple cases which are used to illustrate 
*‘finding the cause,’’ although the Mill approach tends to keep it in 
the background. It is really conspicuous as soon as we begin to 
deal with theories, using this word in the sense in which Norman 
Campbell distinguished theories from laws. Now I would contend 
‘that our convictions about society, politics, human nature, etc., are 
much more nearly related to theoretical constructions than to gen- 
eralizations based on observed regularities. Hence the number of 
significant errors which can be banished in the way we reject 
‘Toads cause warts’’ or ‘‘Red-haired people are bad tempered” 
is very small indeed. And if this diagnosis is correct, then the kind 
of training which advances such cases as typical will simply fail to 
prepare a student for what he has to cope with and is not good 
strategy even from the point of view of the most down to earth 
practical objectives. I realize that the considerations I. have just 
brought up must be well enough known to Beardsley. Only a 
fairly careful reader can judge how far his book and books like 
it tend to create an oversimple picture of the problem of relating 
beliefs to evidence. My hunch is that as soon as they get beyond 
the juryman’s type of problem (an explanation of a specific event) 
the picture becomes fairly inadequate. 


J. C. Cootey 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Nature of Some of Our Physical Concepts. P. W. Bripamay. 
N. Y.: Philosophical Library [1952]. 64 pp. $2.75. 


This little book is a reprint of three lectures delivered by the 
author at the University of London in 1950 and later published 
in the January, April, and August, 1951, issues of the British 
Journal for the Philosophy of Science. Those familiar with the 
author’s Logic of Modern Physics will be gratified to find in the 
first lecture a more careful and articulate analysis of certain con- 
cepts than is to be found in the earlier work: particularly, the 
concepts of a field, of empty space, and of light. The second and 
third lectures are concerned with detailed analysis of some con- 
cepts in classical thermodynamics and the macroscopic theory of 
electrical currents in massive conductors. 

Professor Bridgman’s general aim is to show how intimate is 
the interrelation between the instrumental and ‘‘mental’’ opera- 
tions involved in the definition of physical concepts. By ‘‘mental 
operations’? he means mathematical manipulations or paper-and- 
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pencil operations, verbal demands, and idealized experiments. 
The various remarks the author makes on this general topic in 
connection with his particular examples of analysis are suggestive 
and illuminating: for instance, the discussion of the first law of 
thermodynamics and the localization of energy. The full de- 
scription of some relatively intricate experiments. is a welcome 
corrective to the tendency of philosophers to talk forever about 
the same simple examples. The discussion of thermo-electric cur- 
rents illustrates how much remains to be done by professional 
philosophers who desire to analyze in adequate detail the empirical 
import of the concepts of physics. 

On the other hand, the author is vague or vacillating on pre- 
cisely those questions which most interest philosophers. Why is it 
necessary to introduce subjective notions in connection with 
‘“‘mental’’ operations? For instance, how would one seriously 
characterize a ‘‘conceivable mental experiment’’ or a ‘‘verbal de- 
mand’’? Exactly how is the class of instrumental operations to 
be delimited? Thus, the author wavers on the question of afford- 
ing ‘‘full instrumental staius’’ to concepts dealing with phe- 
nomena inside a solid body, such as heat absorption or tempera- 
ture differences. Of course, it may be said in defense of the author 
that those philosophers (Carnap, Goodman, etc.) who have at- 
tempted a precise treatment of such epistemological and methodo- 
logical questions have as yet obtained only meager results from 
the standpoint of physics. 

Perhaps the largest gap is the absence of any attempt to char- 
acterize the formal structure of the physical concepts under dis- 
cussion. This formal task calls for an axiomatic analysis of 
various branches of physics, and is, no doubt, a problem separate 
from the author’s main concerns. However, the author does not 
seem to be sufficiently aware of the need for such axiomatization to 
complement and complete his own experimentally oriented studies. 
In the reviewer’s opinion, such concepts as that of empty space or 
action at a distance lose much of their puzzling character when 
physical theory is developed axiomatically. 


PatricK SUPPES 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We are grieved to be informed of the death of Hans Reichen- 
bach, late Professor of Philosophy at the University of California, 
on April 9, 1953, at the age of sixty-one. 





Professors C. G. Hempel of Yale University and C. L. Stevenson 
of the University of Michigan will be at Harvard for the academic 
year 1953-54 as visiting lecturers. 

The late Professor Hans Reichenbach of the University of 
California at Los Angeles had been appointed William James Lec- 
turer at Harvard for next fall. 

Professor W. V. Quine of Harvard will be at Oxford for the 
year 1953-54 as George Eastman Professor, and Professor M. W. 
White of Harvard will be at the Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton. Professor H. D. Aiken will be on sabbatical leave dur- 
ing the first half of that year. Professor C. I. Lewis becomes 
Professor Emeritus as of July 1, 1953. 





Professor William H. Werkmeister, of the University of 
Nebraska, has been appointed Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California to succeed Professor Paul R. Helsel, 
who is retiring. 





Dr. Milic Capek, Associate Professor of Philosophy at Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, has been awarded a Ford Fund 
Fellowship for the academic year 1953-54. He will spend the year 
at Yale University, where he will study the methodology, philos- 
ophy, and history of physical and biological sciences. 
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